Let not the poverty of nature be added to the
of life.

And the poverty-stricken orchard owner stubbornly and
perseveringly set to work on his new plot.

What did he count on? From where did he expect as-
sistance?

Summing up his thirty-three years' work on the land, he
wrote* that he met with "almost no attention on the part
of the public and still less from the government. . . . As for
financial support, it is needless to speak about it."

A commercial nursery? But what strange advice was
heard by those who intended to be his customers! "You
ought to start growing only your own varieties of fruit trees
and bushes from seeds. Believe me., I am saying this for your
good. And if you obtain the seeds of the necessary quality
and cultivate them as I will teach you., you will get not
wildings, but new, good varieties, quite suitable for your
climate, and at relatively small expense. , , ."

"For the information of customers," the nursery owner
announced that he was paying little attention to the outward
finish, to the beauty of his nursery or of the plants he sold.
He made it perfectly plain (in order that customers may not
make the mistake of coming to buy from him) that there
were other commercial nursery gardens where they made
a specialty of external appearance and beauty.

He made no secret of his methods, he talked about them,
shouted about them, and would have been glad to teach them
to everybody!

And so from the very outset he destroyed all possibility
of publicity.

* In     Progressive     Fruit   and    Vegetable  "^Growing,     August
1911.
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